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4 CHRISTIAN ENIGMA. 








Tuere is a fmall number of people fcate ea 
tered here and there in the world, of whom au- vu 
thentick hiftory gives the following odd defcription : iit $ 

They partake of flefh and blood in common with Ca 








the reft of mankind, and yet are not of this world, 
but are born from above. 
Their members are worlified; yea, their bodies 
are dead, yet full of Life, affivity, and vigour. 
: Their /ife is fupported by /reing an obje&t, which 
t is invifible, and which no man can fee and /:ve- 










: They walk not by fight, but till they walk ia the 
hight, and /ee whither they go. 

; There is in them more cerefid//ne/s than in other 
' people, and yet they are careful for nothing, and caft 





all their cares upon another. 
: Though they take no thought for tomorrow, yet they 
| con{tantly ok forward, and diligently provide for 
' the “ime to come. 
While they croft atid deiry themfelves, they invafi< 
ably purfue their own p/ea/ure and interett. 
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Their converfation is without covetsu/nefs, and yet 
they covet earnefily the bet things. 

‘Phey are conteit with fuch things as they have, 
and {Lill ardently reach after fome things, which they 
have not. : 

They are fo poor, that they Aave nothing, and fo 
rich that they poffe/s all things. 

Though they are not therr own, they are freemen ; 
though /ervants to ali men, they are free from all, 
and wader bondage to none. 

They /ove their relatives, friends, and neighbours, 
yea, all men as themfelves; and yet Aate father and 
mother, brethren and filters, wives and children. 

Though they are /ubjec? to rulers, obey parents, 
and foxor all men, yet they call no man their father, 
or their ma/fer upon earth, and will not be the /r- 
vants of men. 

They delight to be often a/one, and when they are 
alone, then they are in the beft company, and enjoy 
the fweetett communion. 

Though they have put away all ditierne/s, anger 
and malice, there is in them, for this realon, the 
more indignation, the more revenge. 

They dear all things, but fight daily ; follow peac 
with all men, but contend earnefily, and are engaged 
in a continual warfare. 

They are without frength, but can do ail things, 
and they are then fronge#, when they are weabe/. 

This feems perhaps a ftrange character, but it is 
a real one, and it is much to be wifhed it was more 
common when it is general, the world will be 


happy. 

















ALAS! my foul! thou pleafing tenant of the body, 
thou feeling thing that art now deferting it! Whither 
art thou flying! To an unknown{fcene! Alltrembling, 
fearful and penfive! whatnow isbecome of thy former 
wit and humour? Thou fhalt jeft and be gay no more. 
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[The following fummary of Literary Information, we 
with pleafure infert, not only to comvince its ingenious 
author, that his firitures upon the Nightingale, are 
received with candor, but to gratify our readers, with 
an “one fight view” of the various publicaticas which 
ewill faon be iffued from American prefs. If our pa- 
per be deficient in originality, let thofe geniujfes, wie 
condemn it on that account, impute the blame to them- 
felves—We prefent them with an “Album” —if they 
refufe ta enrich its pages with their produétions, we 
miuf? fll them with exotic elections.) 


[FROM THE FARMER’S WEEKLY MUSEUM. ] 


Monsizur Volney, a late celebrated tra- 
veller through Syria, is now on a vifit to America ; 
and has addrefled a circular letter, in one of the pub- 
lic papers in Philadelphia, on the fyftem of winds. 
After ftating that he had been for many years in the 
habit of collecting faéts, tending to explain the ma- 
chanifm of winds on the globe, he wifhes to afcer- 
tain, from Americans, the hiftory of general and 
cuftomary currents of air and their geographical 
courfe. All perfons, interefted in this branch of 
fcience, are invited to tranfmit by the firft of De- 
cember 1796, anfwers toa feries of queftions pro- 
pofed by this learned and inguifitive Prenchman. 
The Editor, who thinks with Mr. Volney, that from 
fuch knowledge of the air currents, commerce, na- 
Vig ‘tion and even hufbandry, might derive a new 
fource of induétion and bold calculation, earneftly 
withes, that men of philofophical refearch would 
give the folicited affiftance. The future volume of 
Volney, on this curious fubject will be a valuable 
acceflion of fcience, No man who has perufed the 
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works of this traveller can doubt his abilities. Gid- 
ban, comparing him with Savary, declares that he 
has been infruéled by the firft, and amufed by the 
fecond. Such high praife would not have been 
given rafhly by an acute remarker, had it not been 
deferved ‘The Philadelphia printers, always dif- 
tinguifhed for the lultre of their type, and the texture 
of their pe sper, have proceeded to the fecond num- 
ber of a iplendid national work, a Hot prefied Bible. 
—The haftory of Conneéticut, fo romantically re- 
Jated by the /ying Peters is undertaken by the Rey. 
Benjamin Trumbull, and will fhortly appear. A 
ftate fo refpectable for its republican virtues, and 
the meciie of its learned, as Connecticut, deferves 
dignified defcription, and, from the well known a- 
bilities of the family, the name of Trumbull will be 
a fuflicient voucher of the merits of the « Hiftory” 
in expectancy—A “ fyftem of the laws of Connecti- 
cut,” by Zepheniah Swift, Efq. has juft appeared, 
and is much admired by the profeflion. It would 
do good fervice to the law ftudents in Maffachufetts 
and New-Hampfhire, to undertake a work of the 
fame nature in thofe States. Tyros are now oblig- 
ed to wade through the ‘*Serbonian bog !” of Ba- 
con, and perufe innumerable pages of Britifh prece- 
ents, as foreign from the practice of our domeftic 
courts, as the Brehon code of the Ivifh, or the tran- 
factions of a Saxon Folkmote !|—Mr. Findley, a late 
ember of Congrefs, has narrated the infurreCtion 
of the weftern counties. We hope that the ftyle 
and moral of this work will equal Minot’s, which, 
checked the fpirit of infurgency in Maflachufetts 
nearly as much as it was by the energy of Bowdoin 
and the arms of Lincoln.—Mefirs. Wm. Spotfwood 
and Jofeph Nancrede have iffued propofals, at Bof- 
ton, for publifhing by fubfcription two very valuable 
and novel works, The Studies of Nature” by the 
celebrated St. Pierre, and © Zoonomia, or the laws 
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of Organick life” by Dr. Darw in, the Poet‘and Phi- 
lot »pher. Ie is almoit fuperfluous to remark t 
from the known profedix nal ingenuity of the prin- 
ter, they will be ‘executed in a good ftyle of prefs 
neatnefs. A profpectus of thefe works, and a ipe- 
cimen of their intended ape: and pay y be f 
by applying to the publifher of this paper. Gentle- 
men would do well, no lefs as patriots than {cholars, 
to encourage correct darican editions of valuable 
books. —Several numbers of a periodical work, in- 
titled «The Nightingale” have appeared- at Bofton. 
It isa literary paper and its plan dar mbles th 
“Bee,” of Dr. Anderfon. Many of its departments 
are well filled, but there is ap 1uCit y of original mat- 
ter, and the tritenefs of the “Selections,” offerds 
veterans in literature. ‘The sondue tors of this work 
mutt receive candidly the abour 3 id eniuing hints 
To enfirre celebrity, they muit endeavour to derive 
their foreign matter fromunex plored Britifh fources, they 
muit,at any rate, engage men in the front rank of lite- 
‘ature,and havene thing todo )with the rawnels and pe- 
dantry of Cambridge. Style has not beena little m- 
fected with the e fo phem orical f folecitims of thi it fem - ao 
tv. ‘The whipt iy: bub of a Comm rent dar 
rcfrefh an empty and heated crc ud, but is] oO eit i “ 
more corres t atte. ‘Lhe go + fenfe and judg ment of 
its prefent ingenious editor have f{earce! iy prefer ed 
pa sts Of the Maflachufetts Macazine from oblivion 
for no oth er re afon than Dom the mere z dined fefune 
the mes of a Col lege have crept into ea literary 
vehicle—Except the Nightingale, there is a wofu! 
ick of briliant compofit icn at Bofton. The in- 
jabitants of that mercantile place are fo con itanily 
engaged in gazing at the rates of infura nee, cr the 
mi antic of a fhip’s cargo, that they have few read- 
ing her urs, and pre efer a crowd on ’Chenge to a 
lounge in the library. Prissor has recorded the 
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encouragement of letters in that boafted Port, which 
fays, “I fita queen and there is none befide me.” 
The author of a fmall, but invaluable narrative of 
the confpiracy of Shays could not indemnify him. 
felf for the expenfe of an impreffion, and the ele- 
gant Hiitorian of Hampfhire was obliged to print by 
peace meal! Againft his aata/ city, the writer of this 
article, will not lift a cenfuring voice. He is young, 
confequently rafh; perhaps partial. But pofteri- 
ty appreciate juftly, and pofterity will condemn 
that fupine indifference which neglects, and that 
criminal parfimony which refufes to reward a- 
bilities, like thofe of modeft Minot. Hardly will 
it be credited that the political ravings of the 
Chronicle compofe much of Bojton literature, and 
that a Belknap, Minot, Clarke, Gardiner, Elliot and 
Philenia will not write becaufe there are none to 
read. It is a lofs to the republick of letters, it is 
treafon againit tafte to have fupprefled the energies 
of minds like thofe of the authors of the * Jacobin- 
iad,” and * The Virtues of Nature.” 
“They will not write, and more provoking fiill, 
Ye Gods | they will not write and Dunces will.” 





FROM THE STUDIES OF NATURE. 





Wure fome Philofophers affign to every 
{pecies of dog a common origin, others afcribe a 
difference of origin to Man. ‘Their fyftem is foun- 
“ded on the variety of fize and colour in the human 
{pecies ; but neither colour, nor ftature, are diftind- 
ive characters, in the judgment of all Naturaliits. 
According to them, colour is merely accidental 3 
fu perior ftature only a greater expanfion of forms. 
Difference of fpecies arifes from the difference of 
proportions : Now this characterizes that of dogs. 
The proportions of the human body no where vary. 
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The black colour, within the Tropics, is fimply the 
efiectofthe heatof the Sun, which tingesin proportion 
as he approaches the line. And it is, as we fhall fee 
— of the bleffings of Nature. His eee is invaria~ 
bly the fame in every age, and in all places, not- 
withitandi: ng the influence of food and climate, by 
which other animals are fo powerfully affected. 
There are breeds of horfes and of black cattle, dou- 
ble the fize the one of the other, as any one may be 
convinced, by comparing the large artillery horfes 
of Holftein, with the fmall poneys of § idinia, no 
taller than theep; and the huge Flanders ox, with 
the diminutive one of Bengal; but from the tallest 
to the fhorteft of the human race, there is not, at 
moit, the difference of a foot. Their ftatue is the 
fame, at this day, as it was inthe time of the Egyp- 
tians ; and the fame at Archangel as in Africa, as 
is evident from the length of mummies, and that of 
the tombs of the ancient Indians, found in Siberia, 
along the banks of .he river Petzora. 

The fomewhat contracted ftature of the Laplan- 
ders is to be imputed, I prefume, to their tedentary 
mode of living; for I have obierved, among our- 
felves, a fimilar contraction of fiz2 in-pertons of cer- 
tain occupations, which require hitle exercife. That 
of the Patagonians, on the contrary, is more 
expanded than that of the Laplanders, though 
they inhabit a latitude as cold, from their greater 
difpofition to be moving about. The Lapiander 
pafles the greater part of the year fhut up amidit his 
herds of rein-deer ; whereas the Patagoniat 11s per- 
petually a ftroller, for he lives entirely by hunting 
and fifhing. Befides, the firit travellers to whom we 
are indebted for our knowledge of thefe two nations, 
have greatly exagerated the {malinefs of the one,and 
the magnitude of the other, becaufe they faw the Lap- 
landers {quatted on the floor of their fmoky huts; and 

the Patagonians ina pofition w hichmagnifiesev ery ob. 
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ject,namely, at a diftance, on the fummit of their 
rocky fhores, whither they flock as foon as a veflel a D- 
pears, and through the fogs which are fo frequent 
in their cli: mates, and which, it is well known great- 
ly increafe the apparent fize of all bodies, efpeciaily 
when in the Horizon, by refractidg the light where. 
with they are furrounded. 

The Swedes and Norwegians, who inhabit fim. 
lar latitudes, in which the cold prevents, as it is ile 
ledged, the expanfion of the human body, are of the 
fame ftature with the natives cf Senegal, where the 
heat, for the oppofite reafon, ought to favour 
growth ; and neither the one nor the other is taller 
than we are. Man, over the whole Globe, is at the 
centre of all magnitudes, of all movements, and 
all harmonies. His ftature, his limbs, his organs 
have proportions fo adjufted to all the works of No- 
ture, that the has rendered them invariable as their 
combination. He conftitutes himéfelf alone, a genu: 
which has neither clafs nor fpecies, dignified, by 
way of excellence, with the title of Mankind. 

He forms a real family, all the members of whic! 
are fcattered over the face of the Earth, to collec! 
her productions, and are capable of maintaining a 
moit wonderful correfpondence, ad: ipte: d to their 

mutual neceflities. Man has been, in every ABs 
the friend of Man, not merely from the i iteretts | 0 
commerce, but oy the more facred the more indil: 
foluble, bands of Humanity. Sages appeared, two or 
three thoufand years ago, in the Eat, and their wil- 
dom is now illuminating us at the remoteft verge 
of the Weft. ‘To-day, a favage is opprefied in the 
wilds of America; he fends his arrow round from 
fan _ to family, from nation to nation, and + 
lame of war is kindled in the four quarters ol re 
Git be. We are all bondfmen for each other. 
e fhall frequently recur to this great truth, 
which is the bafis of the morality of fubjects as well 
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as of Sovereigns. The happinefs of every individual 
,attached to the happinefs of mankind. He is un- 
fer obligation to exert himfelf for the general good, 

becaufe his own depends on it. But intereft is not 
the only motive which renders virtue a duty to him 5 
to Nature he is indebted for its fublimeft leffons. 
Being born deftitute of inftiné, he was laid under 
tie neceflity of forming his intellect on her produc- 
tions. He could imagine nothing but after the 
moc ils of every kind with which the had prefented 
him. He was inftrusted in devifing and perfecting 
the mechanic Arts, from plans fuggefted “ the in- 
duitry of animals; and in the liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences, after the model of Nature’s own immediate 
harmonies and plans. ‘To her fublime ftudies. he is 
indebted for a light which illuminates no other ani- 
mal. Inftinét difcovers to the animal it’s neceflities 
only ; but Man alone, has raifed himfelf from the 
dark wink of profound i ignorance, to the knowl- 
edge and belief of a GOD. 


——————— —_—- Oe —————— 


___ Original Poetep. 
- BEAUTY—A POEM. 


DELIVERED AT CAMBRIDGE, ON THE ANIVERSARY 
COMMENCEMENT, JULY 20, 1796. 
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As different manners fuit the differing clime, 
And fathion changes with the lapfe of time ; 
So fickle tate, no fteady law can bind, 

And beauty varies with the varying mind. 

When great Eliza, Britain's fcepter fway'd, 
And baffled Spain confefs'd the warlike maid, 
The taper waift was beauty’s faireft grace, 

And the neat coif imprifon'd half the face. 
‘The cautious fair, left nature’s charm (hould move, 
The wanton bofom to unhallowed love, 
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And the rude eye with guilty zeal poffefs’d, 
Should gaze too fondly on the heaving breatt ; 
Conceal’d each grace which lawlefs paffion fired, 
And fweet temptation fick’ned and expired. 
Then modeft ftiffnefs was the fair one’s boaft, 
And fhe was lovelier who conceal’d the moft. 
Still with the age the heart congenial grew, 
By tafte direCted, and to fafhion true ; 
Scill as refinement on the bofom ftole, 
The thought expanded and enlarged the foul, 
Beauty in ambufh, or in part difplay'd, 
Was magic fill, and ftill the heart betray’d. 
Now, older grown, and with our age more wife 
We brook no more concealment or difguife; 
Laugh at the blufh and turn with carelefs {neer 
Should modeft virtue dare approach too near. 
' Now other arts become the female’s care, 
The waift, how fhort’ned, and the breaft how bare, 
And we, fubmiffive to theigwell plan’d lawy 
Ador@imot beauties which we never faw. 
The petit maitre with obfequious toil, 
Flatters his miftrefs, and implores her {mile ; 
Of cach perfume invokes the balmy aid, 
And fighs bis ditty to her eye brow made. 





The well coin’d oath declares her moft divine, 
Her fhape, the gra-es, and her voice, the nine ; 
Her eye more piercing than the fhaft of Jove, 
Her mein more charming than the queen of love ; 
While juft remov’d, the toilette’s varied load, 

Had lent thofe charms which nature ne’er beftow’d, 

Here fair cofmetics pii’d in order lie, 

And murdered mice that died to grace the eye ; 

Here paftes are ranged, nordo the colors fail, 

Which wake the bluth, or bid the cheek grow pale. 
Dear, friendly Rouge, thy many virtues claim, 

A bard more noble to advance thy fame ; 

Thy charms unnumbered, and thy worth no lefs, 

The choiceft gift a female could poflefs. 











Without thine aid, how oft would vile difgrace 
Atiend the fallow, or the freckled face ? 
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‘The antique maid would be confined to truth, 
Nor paint again her faded cheek with youth: 
"The {poils of age would then, alafs, be fcen, 
Nor winter’s froft be decked in vernal green. 
A thoufand plagues would female power oppofe, 
And nature fometimes might herfeif difclote. 
With their affiftance, fuch defects are {mall, 
Appear as beauties, or no faults at all. 
The modeft fair can bluth, or {woon polite, 
And with thy power convince us black is white, 
Attract the eye, and captivate the foul, 
With homemade graces, and the charm the ftole, 
Here nature claims no fond maternal part, 
And beauty lives the {purious brat of art. 

The dark Cafrarian in fome lonely fhade, 
Sighs for the beauties of his fable maid ; 
In howling tone recounts her matchlefs grace, 
And all the charms which deck ber ebon fae. 


A nofe, which proves that nature fomctimes play'd, 
And lips, which fure fhe laugh d at when fhe made, 


A thape, more hideous than the midnight dream, 
Yr nurfe could form to ftill her bantling’s fercam, 
To him are perfect, and forever prove, 

The ricbeft fources of the warmeft Jove. 

Here beauty feems the confequence of evil, 

And in its fafhions apes our foe the devil. 

Atk the fage Chinefe, where his beautics lic? 
The tooth dark coloured, and the leffened eye; 
The foot, how pigmyed, and the hobling gair, 
And in the gewgaws of Afiatic flate. 

Look thro’ creation, and at laft declare, 

That, what is beauty here, is odious there; 
That formal beauty is at beft a name, 

It's father, cuflom. and caprice its dame; 
That, in the mind alone thofe beauti-s grow, 
Which conquer reafon, and true blifs beftow. 


Too long the breaft which heaves inviting higa, 


The lip luxurious, or the wanton eye, 
Have proved too porent for the unfkill'd bey, 


And chained the affections to fome laughing toy. 
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©, may the mufe anticipate the hour, 

When nobly free from fuch fantaftic pow’, 

The youth fhall figh, not for the ball room grace, 

Or the weak beauties of a pretty face, 

Nor when he loves, with curious eye fhall view, 

The mean attractions of a eraceful floc; 

' But atk, if fenfe, with depth of judgment join’d. 

Shine with unfading fplendor on her mind. 
When trifling beauties fall not wake the fong, 
But pafs unnoticed e’en amid the throng ; 
When nobler charms thall fpurn degrading art, 
And reafon bow where love thal] leadthe heart. 





—— 


FOR THE NIGHTINGALE. 
MESSRS EDITORS, 


I DON’T know what to write about. When 
I take up my pen to lucubrate, fo many fubjects 
crowd before me at once, that I cannot make 
choice if I were to die.—take then a mere farrago 
' of obfervations, fuggefted by themes as they rile be- 
1) ae fore me.— 
Imprimis.—Virtue—Who can behold, without 
loving her ?—Her form is more graceful than ap- 
cient pocts could paint-—her face, more beautiful 
than the flar befpangled fky—her voice more melo- 
dious than the harmony of the ipheres. 

Female Envy—it is more venemous than the 
poifon of the rattle fnake—more falfe than many 
tongued Fame, and will exift, until merit and el- 
es gance are buried in the ruins of creation. 
os 0 ~ Male Envy—It preys upon reai excellence like a 
book-worm upon the pages of a Robertion. Its 

conftant employ is to undermine a fabric of Litera- 
ry or Political glory, and had rather be crufhed by 
TERE the falling edifice than defift from its bate opera- 
ae: tions. 
et Candor—The moft benign of all the virtues, moft 
a ee. implored, moft adored, and feldom ifeen. 





